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FRANCE. 
CETTE. 

By  Consul  Paul  II.  Cram. 

The  general  prosperity  of  this  district,  which  includes  the  const 
region  between  the  Rhone  River  and  the  Spanish  frontier,  depends 
on  the  returns  obtained  from  the  production  of  wine.  The  crop  of 
the  fall  of  1917,  which  was  sold  during-  1018,  was  officially  valued 
at  1,741,967,108  francs  ($336,199,652),  or  about  1,225  francs  ($236) 
per  capita  of  the  estimated  population  prior  to  the  war.  In  spite  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  local  bankers  believe  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  region  increased  to  a  greater  extent  in  1918 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  shortage  of  coal 
and  transportation  difficulties  affected  unfavorably  various  manu- 
facturing establishments  which  were  occasional!}'  obliged  to  suspend 
operations. 
Import  Trade  by  Principal  Articles. 

The  principal  foreign  products  imported  at  Cette  during  1917 
and  1918  are  shown  in  the  following  statement,  the  quantities  being- 
given  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds : 


Articles. 


Beverages,  alcoholic: 

Wines,  ordinary 

All  others 

Brcadstufl's: 

Barley 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Coal 

Coal  tar 

Fruits: 

Grapes,  pressed 

Lemons  and  oranges. . 
Metals: 

Iron  ore 

Zinc  and  other  metals 


1917 


Metric  tons, 

449,450 

14,423 

8,286 
21,605 
2?, 834 
.50, 776 
18,093 

3,02S 

9,879 
-       24,  111 

14, 407 

1,879 


191S 


Metric  tons. 
174.075 
12,247 

6.070 

775 

15,462 

8,063 


3.S42 
5,936 


1.080 
663 


Articles. 


Nitrates 

Petroleum,  essence  (gaso- 

iine) 

Phosphates 

Pyrites 

Sulphur,  crude 

Wood   staves,    oak 

chestnut 

Vegetables  (potatoes) 
All  other  articles 


and 


1917 


Metric  tons. 
22,354 

60,915 

7,800 

23,431 

29,208 

1,411 
4,440 

54, 695 


844,325 


1918 


Metric  tons. 


99, 428 

16, 904 

5,315 

36, 862 

3.  414 

640 

57, 577 


448  343 


The  important  decrease  in  imports  in  1918  was  due  to  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  importation  of  certain  Spanish  products  which  con- 
stitute-the  largest  element  of  the  import  trade.  This  policy  was  at- 
tributed partly  to  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  diminish  the  high 
rate  of  exchange.  Receipts  of  Spanish  wines  were  exceedingly  large 
during  1917,  as  buyers  were  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  their  importation,  in  fact,  from  December,  1917, 
until  May,  191^.  no  Spanish  wine-  were  imported.    In  May  an  agree- 
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ment  was  made  between  the  French  and  Spanish  Governments  author- 
izing the  importation  of  150,000  hectoliters  (3,962,675  gallons)  per 
month.  The  diminution  in  the  imports  of  fresh  fruit  was  also  due 
to  restrictive  measures  of  the  same  character.  A  Government  meas- 
ure forbidding  the  importation  of  coal  into  this  port  continued  in 
force  in  1918.  The  coal  mines  of  the  Department  of  the  Gard  were 
the  sources  of  local  supply.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  petro- 
leum essence  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  tank 
steamers  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trade. 
Transit  Trade — Imports  from  United  States — Reduced  Exports. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  in  transit  for  Switzerland  during  the 
war  were  as  follows,  the  quantities  being  given  in  metric  tons :  1914, 
49,653 ;  1915,  201,859 ;  1916,  598,872 ;  1917,  350,288 ;  1918,  320,685. 

Cereals  originating  in  the  United  States  constitute  nearly  one-third 
of  the  totals.  The  transit  trade  with  Switzerland  is  the  fruit  of  war 
circumstances  and  will,  without  doubt,  be  reduced  on  the  return  of 
normal  conditions.  Ordinarily,  Spanish  and  Algerian  wines  con- 
stitute the  chief  element  of  this  trade.  The  project  relative  to  the 
creation  of  a  Swiss  port  at  Cette  has  been  abandoned. 

Satistics  showing  the  imports  by  countries  are  not  available.  How- 
ever, petroleum  essence  and  cereals  were  the  only  products  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  war  con- 
siderable, quantities  of  crude  sulphur  and  oak  staves  were  received 
from  the  United  States.  Owing  to  transportation  difficulties,  the 
French  Government  made  arrangements  in  1917  with  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, which  controls  the  production  of  sulphur  in  Sicily,  for  the 
delivery  of  large  quantities  of  this  commodity.  Throughout  the  war 
restrictive  measures  and  the  shortage  of  ocean  carriers  have  reduced 
the  imports  of  staves  to  insignificant  figures. 

The  general  exports  from  this  port  amounted  to  235,847  metric 
tons  in  1918,  as  compared  with  147,329  toiis  in  1917.  The  bulk  of 
these  exports  consisted  of  coal,  amounting  to  189,837  tons,  which  was 
shipped  to  Italy  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  the  French 
and  Italian  Governments.  All  vessels  sailing  from  this  port  to  the 
United  States  proceeded  in  ballast. 

Wine  Production — I&ining  Activities. 

The  wine-growing  area  of  all  France  in  1917  comprised  3.131,326 
acres,  increasing  in  1918  to  3,223,356  acres.  The  acreage  in  the 
Cette  district  for  these  years  was  1.054,574  and  1,072.319.  respectively. 
The  wine  production  of  France  totaled  1,009,844,069  gallons  in  1917 
and  1,116,493,794  gallons  in  1918.  The  Cette  district  produced 
499,215,888  gallons  of  wine  in  1917  and  509,822,779  gallons  in  1918. 
Thus,  although  the  acreage  of  this  district  is  only  about  one-third 
the  total  acreage  of  France,  the  wine  production  is  almost  half  of 
the  entire  French  output.  The  value  of  the  wines  produced  in  the 
Cette  district  is.  however,  proportionately  smaller,  average  92  francs 
per  hectoliter  ($0.67  per  gallon)  in  1917  and  89  francs  per  hectoliter 
($0.65  per  gallon)   in  1918;  as  compared  with  the  average  for  all  f 

France  of  98  francs  per  hectoliter  ($0.71  per  gallon)  and  102  francs  it 

per  hectoliter  ($0.74  per  gallon)  in  1917  and  1918,  respectively. 

Although  various  minerals  are  found  in  this  district,  only  coal, 
iron,  and  bauxite  are  mined  in  considerable  quantities.    The  produc- 
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tion  of  coal  and  iron  was  somewhat  smaller  in  1918  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  a  shortage  of  labor.  The  coal 
mines,  which  are  in  the  Department  of  the  (bird,  were  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  in  1918  for  southern  France.  V  certain  quantity 
was  shipped  to  Italy.  The  rapid  development  of  the  hydroelectric 
industry  in  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  has  led  to  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  production  of  bauxite.  It  should  be  noted 
that  only  -1,195  tons  of  this  mineral  were  extracted  in  1915  in  com- 
parison with  42,885  tons  in  1918.  The  production  of  coal,  iron  ore. 
and  bauxite  during  the  last  three  jTears  is  shown  in  the  following- 
table  : 


Mineral. 


1916 


1918 


Metric  tons. 

Coal 2, 12").  ITS 

Bauxite 23,412 

Iron  ore I        383, 251 


Metric  tons.  Mctriclons. 

3,174,998    2,952,782 

38,115  |     42,885 

427,690     379,782 


Shipping  at  Cette — Increased  American  Tonnage. 

The  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Cette  during 
1918  was  5,016,  as  compared  with  4,996  in  1917.  But  although  the 
number  of  vessels  frequenting  the  port  in  1918  was  somewhat  larger 
in  15)17,  the  aggregate  net  tonnage  was  much  smaller,  the  fig- 
ures for  1917  and  1918  being  2,233,108  tons  and  1,551,179  tons,  re- 
spectively. This  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  small  Spanish  and  Italian  sailing  vessels,  which  were  at- 
tracted to  this  trade  by  the  high  freight  rates.  Many  of  these  vessels 
are  of  less  than  40  tons*  burden.  The  nationality  of  the  vessels  fre- 
quenting the  port  in  1917  was  as  follows,  the  percentages  being  based 
not  on  the  number  of  vessels,  but  on  net  registered  tonnage :  French, 
30  per  cent;  Spanish,  43  per  cent;  British,  13  per  cent;  all  others,  14 
per  cent.  The  corresponding  percentages  in  1918  were:  French,  23 
per  cent ;  Spanish,  36  per  cent ;  British.  12  per  cent ;  others,  29  per 
cent.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  carrying- 
trade  under  the  French,  Spanish,  and  British  flags  diminished  in 
1918.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  American  vessels  transported 
most  of  the  merchandise  in  transit  for  Switzerland.  Prior  to  1918 
this  trade  was  carried  by  Spanish  and  British  vessels.  Furthermore, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  shipping  coal  direct  from  England 
to  Italy,  the  coal  was  discharged  at  Bordeaux,  thence  forwarded  to 
Cette  by  rail,  where  it  was  finally  reshipped  to  Italy.  This  traffic 
attracted  to  the  port  a  large  number  of  small  Italian  vessels.  Shortly 
after  the  signature  of  the  armistice  this  artificial  current  of  trade 
disappeared. 

Twenty-three  American  vessels  with  an  aggregate  net  registered 
tonnage  of  60,888  entered  this  port  in  1918,  as  compared  with  4  ves- 
sels with  a  tonnage  of  11.27!  in  1917.  It  is  interesting  to  note  thai 
the  arrivals  of  American  vessels  in  1918  equaled  the  total  number 
from  1889  to  1917,  inclusive.  The  clearances  for  American  ports 
during  1918  were  somewhat  more  numerous  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  1918,  30  vessels  with  an  aggregate  net  registered  tonnage 
of  71,538  cleared  from  this  port  io  the  United  States,  an  increase  of 
4  vessels  and   17,958  l"ii.-  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1917. 
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In  1918,  47  vessels  arrived  from'  the  United  States,  21  of  which  were 
under  the  American  flag.  In  fact,  about  one-half  of  the  merchandise 
arriving  from  the  United  States  was  transported  in  American  vessels. 
Inland  Transportation  Facilities — Volume  of  Freight  Shipments. 

Cette  has  excellent  rail  and  water  communications  with  the  in- 
terior. This  city  is  the  terminus  of  the  Paris,  Lyon  &  Mediterranean 
Railway  and  also  of  the  Midi  Railway,  which  serves  southwestern 
France.  The  Rhone  Canal  and  the  Midi  Canal  also  connect  Cette 
with  the  interior.  By  means  of  the  former,  goods  may  be  shipped 
to  Lyon  and  northern  France;  the  latter  connects  this  port  with 
Bordeaux. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  merchandise  shipped 
into  and  from  Cette  during  the  war  years,  1915  to  1918,  inclusive,  by 
these  various  carriers : 


Carrier  and  direction  of  traffic. 


1915 


1916 


1918 


Paris,  Lyon  an  I  Mediterranean  Railway: 

[ncoming 

Oul  ping 

Midi  Raihfl  ay: 

Incoming 

Outgoing 

Rhone  Canal: 

Incoming 

Oul  going 

Midi  Canal: 

Incoming 

Outgoing 

Total  traffic 


Metric  tons 

102,331 
741,053 

1  (2, 563 
276, 731 

5,631 
65, 570 

50,040 

33,370 


Metric  tons. 

143,907 

1,009,032 

113,524 
344, 322 

11,013 

97, 849 

31,132 

27,628 


Metric 
111 
827 

172 

247 


14. 

133, 


ions. 
,168 
,662 

,563 
,967 

057 

02S 

,ZM 
,262 


Me 


ric  tons. 
134,528 
509,844 

333,989 
163,391 

14,804 
94,262 

57,622 
37,  US 


1,417,294 


1,808,406 


1,570,091 


1,345,558 


The  diminution  in  the  outgoing  traffic  from  Cette  via  the  Paris, 
Lyon  &  Mediterranean  Railway  during  1917  and  1918  was  the  result 
of  the  decrease  in  the  transit  trade  with  Switzerland.  The  merchan- 
dise shipped  by  the  canals  consisted  chiefly  of  wine. 

War's  Effect  on  Chemical  and  Crude  Tartar  Industries. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  chemical  factories  of  this  region  man- 
ufacture only  fertilizers  and  fungicides  for  use  in  the  vineyards. 
During  1918,  as  had  been  the  case  since  1914,  a  large  part  of  the 
output  consisted  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  war  purposes.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  fer- 
tilizers and  the  shortage  of  labor,  the  wine-growers  had  a  tendency 
to  postpone  purchases  until  the  end  of  the  war.  A  large  part  of  the 
fungicides  were  prepared  by  the  farmers  themselves,  who  received 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  the  basic  element  of  this  product,  di- 
rectly from  the  Government.  It  is  possible  that  the  farmers  who 
have  thus  learned  to  prepare  fungicides  for  their  own  use  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturers. 

production  of  crude  tartar  in  1918  was  approximately  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  normal 
output.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  licenses  were 
granted  for  the  exportation  of  400  tons  per  month.  In  order  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  army,  the  exportation  of  crude  tartar 
was  forbidden  in  May.  The  Government  purchased  from  the  ex- 
porters their  entire  stocks.  As  a  result,  the  wholesale  prices  of  crude 
tartar  rose  to  4  francs  ($0.77)  per  degree.  This  price  was  maintained 
until  the  signature  of  the  armistice,  shortly  after  which  the  Gov- 
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emment  canceled  its  contracts  and  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  con- 
siderable stocks  which  it  possessed.  In  consequence  the  market  went 
to  pieces  and  no  quotations  were  made  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  future  of  the  export  trade  is  very  uncertain.  The  excessively 
high  price  of  tartar  during  the  Avar  favored  a  more  general  use  of 
substitutes,  which  are  apparently  satisfactory.  According  to  reliable 
information  the  consumption  of  crude  tartar  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished during  the  last  few  years.  Under  these  conditions  the  exports 
of  crude  tartar  will  practically  cease  unless  prices  fall  considerably. 

Increased  Value  and  Output  of  Fisheries  Products. 

The  catch  of  the  fisheries  of  this  district  during  1918  was  valued 
at  1,580,841  francs  ($306,260)  ;  the  value  of  the  1917  catch  was  esti- 
mated at  1,212,623  francs  ($231,030).  The  quantities  of  various  fish- 
eries products  of  this  district  for  the  years  191G,  1917,  and  1918  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Varic!  j 

1916 

1917 

1918 

0] 

metrk:  tons. . 

do.... 

85 

93 

61 

4,  800 

539, 000 

238 

93 
122 

16 

3,600 

181,000 

274 

57 

143 

do.... 

25 

kilos.. 

2,600 

number. . 

220  000 

292 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal 
articles  declared  at  this  consulate  for  export  to  the  United  States 
during  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


Quantities.      Values 


Quantities.       Values 


Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 

Tartar  argols pounds 

Wine  lees do . . 

Miscellaneous  crude  drugs 

Cigarette  paper I 

Copper  matte tons..! 

Fruits,  candied pounds. . 

Iron  and  steel  machinery 

Lime,  tartrate  of .' pounds. . 

Paper  stock,  crude do 

Vermuth dozen  quarts.. 

Wines,  still gallons.. 

Wood,  willow,  tor  basket  makers'  use 


4,245,993 

3K739 


SS93,384 
17,622 
23, 368 
6,432 


1,134,668 
690, 211 


$295, 695  I 
37, 813  I 

50, 734  ! 


28,274 


9.114 


38 
9,169 


255,1  -' 

264, 480 

16,983 


4''..  698 
2,  316 

57, 061 


54.S74 


14,731) 
3,050  j 
2,  756 
11,  180 


17. 438 
813 


74,5:;5 

1,497 

557 


Total ! 1 ,  061, 995 


Shipments    to    the    Philippine    Islands    consisted    exclusively    of 
cigarette  paper  valued  at  $1,227  in  1918,  as  compared  with  $34,973 
in  1917.     There  were  no  exports  to  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico  during-; 
these  years. 

American  exporters  desirous  of  extending  their  trade  in  this  region 
should  bear  in  mind  that  this  district  is  situated  between  Marseille 
and  Bordeaux,  both  of  which  have  excellent  steamship  communica- 
tions with  the  United  States.  Tn  consequence  the  bulk  of  American 
merchandise  is  received  through  these  ports.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  advisable  to  assign  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  district 
to    agents    established    at    Marseille    and    Bordeaux,    respectively.! 
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Furthermore,  local  firms  are  usually  small  establishments  which 
prefer  to  purchase  through  agents  rather  than  import  directly  from 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  pretroleum,  crude  sulphur,  and  oak 
staves  are  the  only  American  products  purchased  in  large  quantities 
at  this  port. 

NANTES. 

By  Consul  M.   K.  Bfoorkead. 

The  consular  district  of  Nantes  consists  of  that  portion  of  western 
France  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  inland  along  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  River,  and  comprises  the  four  departments  of  Loire- 
Inferieure,  Maine-et-Loire,  Indrc-et-Loire,  and  Vendee.  The  popu- 
lation and  area  in  1914  were  as  follow.: 


Departments. 

Popula- 
tion. 

.A  rea  in 
square 
miles. 

Density 
per 

square 
mile. 

889,930 
508,  150 

341,200 
88,520 

20,  701 
27, 481 
23, 583 
25, 915 

25.0 

18.4 

14.4 

16.9 

Total  

1, 957, 800 

103,680 

18.8 

Water  Transportation  Facilities. 

Nantes,  50  miles  from  the  sea,  is  built  on  three  islands  in  the  Loire 
River  and  stretches  on  the  mainland  on  both  sides.  Two  small  rivers, 
the  Erdre  and  the  Sevre,  flow  into  the  Loire  at  Nantes,  the  Sevre 
coming  from  the  south,  its  source  being  in  a  small  range  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  Houteurs  de  Gatine,  which  form  the  natural  boun- 
dary between  the  Department  of  the  Vendee  and  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
trict. With  the  exception  of  this  small  range  of  mountains  the  en- 
tire district  is  low-lying  and  flat,  being  less  than  300  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  Erdre  River  is  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Loire  at 
Nantes  from  the  north.  This  river  is  connected  with  Brest  by 
means  of  Nantes  Canal,  so  that  goods  may  be  transported  to  Brest  by 
horse-towed  canal  boats. 
Proposed  Improvement  of  Inland  Waterways. 

The  Loire  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Nantes  by  ocean  steamers 
up  to  8,000  tons  gross.  Above  Nantes  the  river  is  little  used  on  ac- 
count of  the  swift  current  and  shifting  channel.  It  is  proposed  to 
dredge  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance  above  Nantes  or  to  build 
lateral  canals  so  as  to  join  the  Loire  with  the  canal  systems  of  central 
France  leading  to  Paris,  and  with  the  Rhone,  making  a  waterway 
from  Switzerland  to  the  sea.  Other  rivers  entering  the  Loire  are  :  The 
Maine,  which  is  formed  by  a  junction  at  Angers  of  the  Mayenne  and 
Sarthe;  the  Vienne,  the  Indre  and  the  Cher,  between  Saumur  and 
Tours:  and  the  Allier.  Tin1  Loire  and  its  branches  thus  stretch  out 
from  the  sea  in  all  directions  into  central  France  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Rhone  and  Snore  Rivers. 

Much  of  the  inland  trade  of  this  district  is  carried  on  the  rivers  and 
canals.  The  best-known  canal  is  the  one  from  Nantes  to  Brest  which 
penetrates  Brittany.     In  1916,  the  rivers  and  canals  of  this  district 
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transported  only  56,861  ions:  in  1917,  166,155  tons:  and  in  1918, 
316,616  tons. 

With  cheap  river  transportation  by  means  of  a  navigable  Loire 
and  its  branches,  the  extensive  iron  beds  north  of  Angers  at  Segre 
could  be  worked  profitably  to  much  greater  extent  and  the  ore  could 
be  transported  all  the  way  by  water  to  the  furnaces  near  St.  Nazaire. 
Towns  of  Industrial  Importance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  location  and  chief  industries  of  tho 
principal  towns  of  this  consular  district,  the  statistics  of  population 
being  for  the  year  1914,  as  published  in  the  Annuaire  du  Commerce: 


Tcnvns. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Location. 


Industries. 


St.  Naiaire . 

Nantes 


LaBasse-Indrc 
Indret 


38, 207 
170,  .r)3  5 

4,050 


Coueron. 
Trignac. 


6,053 


Angers . 


Saumur 

Tours 

Roche-stir- Yon 

Lcs  Sables-D'Olonne 


1G, 193 

1G,  885 

ll.i  )5 


Seaport  on  the  Atlantic  at 
the  mouth  of  tho  Loire. 
Railway  station 

Seaport  50  miles  up theLoire 

from    St.    Nazaire.  Rail- 
way station. 


On  the  Loire  0  miles  from 
Nantes.    Railway  station. 

5  miles  from  Nantes  on  the 
Loire.    Railway  station. 

On  the  Loire  20  miles  from 
Nantes.    Railway  station. 

Near  St.  Nazaire.  Railway 
station . 


On  River  Maine  near  con- 
fluence with  Loire.  About 
70  miles  from  Nantes  by 
railway. 


On  the  Loire,  30  miles  above 
Angers.    Railway  station. 

On  the  Loire,  41  miles  from 
Saumur. 

Inland  town  on  railway  from 

Nantes  to  Bordeaux. 
Seaport  on  Atlantic  Ocean.. 


Shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel  foundries, 
locomotive  works,  manufacture  of 
coal  briquettes. 

Shipbuilding,  sugar  refining,  soap  mak- 
ing, paper  manufacturing  (especially 
cigaretto  paper),  biscuit  manufac- 
turing, sardine  canning,  preserving 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  brewing. 

Large  iron  mill,  "Forges  do  Basso 
Indre." 

Large  French  Government  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  for 
naval  vessels. 

Large  foundry  and  smelting  works. 

Important  iron  and  steel  works,  pro- 
ducing pig  iron,  sheet  iron,  steel 
rails,  etc.  Also  Portland  cement, 
and  lime  manufacture. 

Textile  manufacturing,  such  as  hand- 
kerchiefs, canvas,  linen,  rope,  yarns 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  hemp;  also  um- 
brellas,shocs,slate  for  roofing.  Largo 
trade  in  nursery  stock,  seeds,  truck 
gardening.  Iron  ore  mines  in  vicin- 
ity. Wine,  spirits  produced  in  dis- 
trict. 

Manufacture  of  sparkling  wines;  also 
liquors;  chaplets,  rosaries  and  other 
religious  ornaments. 

Silk  goods,  leather  tanning,  sparkling 
wines,  ladies'  wearing  apparel,  agri- 
cultural machines. 

Farming  and  horse  raising. 


Sardine   fisheries; 
watering  place. 


famous  summer 


Temperature  and  Rainfall  in  1918. 

The  climate  in  this  consular  district  is  temperate,  very  damp  and 
humid.  The  total  rainfall  in  1918  at  Nantes  was  28  inches,  the  aver- 
age per  month  being  2^  inches.  The  heaviest  rainfall  occurred  in 
September  when  the  precipitation  amounted  to  4.05  inches.  The 
driest  months  were,  June,  precipitation  0.8G  inches,  and  August, 
precipitation  1.1  inches.  The  average  temperature  for  the  year  1918 
was  52.39°  F.  The  variation  between  the  mean  temperature  in  the 
coldest  month.  January  (41°),  and  the  hottest  month,  August 
(65°),  was  only  24°.  The  relative  humidity  in  Xantes  is  exceedingly 
high,  the  average  for  the  year  1918  being  80. 1  per  cent.  The  varia- 
tion in  humidity  was  small  throughout  the  year,  the  highest  being 
89.9  per  cent  in  December  and  the  lowest  70.7  per  cent  in  June. 
Railway  Lines  and  Projects — Principal  Ports. 

This  consular  district  is  well  supplied  with  railways.     Two  main 
trunk  lines  pass  through  it:   The  Pari-  and  Orleans  railway  (Com- 
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pagnie  dti  Chemin  de  Fer  d'Orleans),  connecting  Nantes,  St.  Nazaire, 
Brest,  Tours  and  other  towns  with  Paris;  and  the  State-owned  rail- 
way (Chemins  de  Fer  do  l'Etat),  connecting  Nantes  with  Vendee,  La 
Rochelle.  Bordeaux,  and  the  South.  There  are  a  number  of  local 
narrow-gauge  railways  which,  together,  serve  practically  every  town 
of  importance  in  the  district.  The  State  railway  also  has  branches 
running  from  Nantes  to  St.  Nazaire,  and  north  into  Brittany,  con- 
necting with  the  line  from  Paris  to  Le  Mans,  Rennes,  and  Brest.  At 
Tours  connections  are  made  with  the  Paris  and  Orleans  line  running 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  It  has  been  proposed  for  the  Paris  and 
Orleans  railway  company  to  construct  a  main  line  from  Tours  across 
country  to  Lyon  and  thence  to  Switzerland.  Such  a  line  would  join 
the  main  line  from  Paris  to  Nantes  and  St.  Nazaire  at  Tours.  The 
construction  of  this  line  would  make  Nantes  and  St.  Nazaire  the  prin- 
cipal ports  for  the  import  and  export  trade  with  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  for  the  large  trade  of  central  France. 

St.  Nazaire  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  ports  in  France.  Geo- 
graphically it  is  the  natural  port  for  vessels  from  America,  but  little 
of  the  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States  has  passed  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Loire.  During  the  war,  the  United  States  Army  used 
St.  Nazaire  as  its  main  port  for  the  importation  of  supplies  and  also 
for  troops. 

American  shipping  companies  desirous  of  establishing  new  lines 
would  do  well  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  St.  Nazaire  and 
Nantes.  Nantes  is  well  equipped  for  handling  vessels  up  to  8,000 
tons  gross. 

Shipping  Statistics — Increase  in  Number  of  Sailing  Vessels. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  Nantes 
during  the  five  years  from  1914  to  1918,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


1914 

1015 

1916 

1917 

191S 

Kind  of  vessel. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tens.    !*£■ 

Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Entered: 

1.237 
264 

1,070,375   1,503 
33, 690     '  237 

1,244,944 

1 

290 

1,310,464 
78, 610 

97i 
329 

'     i 

953 

J.  172,434 

Sailing  vessels 

30, 713 

Tola! 

1,501 

! . 104, 065 

1 .  740 

L,290,526   1,850 

1 

1,29" 

922. SI  2 

1,501 

1,203,147 

Cleared: 

1.237 

; 

1,497 

'250 

68, 44! 

'.'•7 
335 

?53,St7 
39,937 

943 
535 

1,1.56,965 

32,808 

Total 

I.  107,874 

L,72C 

1, 287. 210 

1,777 

1,352,935 

1,292 

893.  754 

1,47S 

1,189,773 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  in  1917  and  1918.  as  compared  with  1914,  was  due  to  the 
world  shortage  of  steamers  and  to  the  utilization  of  coasting  sailers 
for  the  transportation  of  coal  from  Bristol  Channel  ports,  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  etc.  Tn  1914.  of  the  1.237  steamers  entered  at  Nantes  629 
were  French.  345  British,  120  Norwegian,  30  Spanish.  24  Swedish,  26 
Danish,  17  German,  17  Belgic,  12  Dutch,  and  onlv  1  American.  In 
1918  there  were  266  French.  229  British,  201  American,  127  Nor- 
wegian, 62  Swedish.  20  Danish,  and  15  Greek  vessels  entered.  The 
entrance  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag  increased  from  1  in  1914, 
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none  in  1915,  2  in  1916,  19  in  1917,  to  201,  of  a  tonnage  of  468,614,  in 

1918. 

Leading  Imports  at  Nantes. 

Imports  at  Nantes  reached  the  largest  volume  in  1916,  when  the 
total  was  2.701.550  tons,  as  compared  with  1,480,735  tons  in  1914 
and  2.350,409  tons  in  1915.  In  1917  there  was  a  decline  to  1,618,821 
tons  and  a  good  recovery  in  1918  to  2,067,194  tons.  The  imports 
during  the  war,  therefore,  were  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
normal  period  preceding-  hostilities,  due  principally  to  greater  re- 
ceipts of  coal  from  South  Wales,  breadstuffs  from  America,  and  iron 
and  steel  manufactures.  The  increase  in  the  1916  trade  over  that  of 
1(.>14  was  1,220,821  tons,  of  which  coal  accounted  for  381,660  tons, 
iron  and  steel  for  492,000  tons,  and  breadstuffs  for  128,348  tons.  In 
1918  imports  showed  an  increase  of  586,459  tons  over  1914,  of  which 
breadstuffs  accounted  for  104. 046  tons,  coal  114.320  tons,  and  iron  and 
steel  25,291  ions.  Of  the  total  1918  imports  of  2,067,194  tons,  800,- 
307  tons  represented  coal,  340,000  tons  breadstuffs  (mostly  wheat 
and  flour),  78,000  tons  fats,  and  50,600  tons  iron  and  steel.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  articles  represent  only  direct  imports  by  sea. 
Large  quantities  of  imported  goods  are  consumed  in  the  district, 
which  are  purchased  from  wholesalers  in  Paris,  who  import  through 
other  ports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  Nantes  during  the  years  1914  to  1918,  inclusive,  the 
statistics  being  given  in  metric  tons: 


Articles. 


Year  ended  December  31- 


1914 


1010 


1917 


Coal 

Coke ; 

Iron  and  steel 

Ore? 

Fats 

Rosin 

Pyrites 

Nitrates 

Kaolin  (china  day) 

Building  material 

Wood  for  buildings 

Wood  pulp 

Codfish  and  conserves . 

Illuminating  oil 

Oil  seeds 

Hemp  and  flax 

Oranges , 

Vegetable  oils 

Rice 

Uran , 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye.! 

Corn 

Flour 

Beans 

Cotton 

Salt 

Slate 

Sugar 

Hay 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


ifetric  tons. 
685,987 


Metricians. 

1,157,575 


Metric  tons 
1,067,647 


Metrictons. 

'    770,935 


25,341 

4,080 

156,021 

7,043 

53,780 

24, 675 

10, 072 

8,255 

26,902 

41,716 

4,240 

1,470 

8,  236 

3,870 

186 

258 

21,565 

250 

113,164 

35, 886 

1 ,  950 


411,193 


115,361 

17,344 

77, 265 

43,016 

4,024 

300 

750 

42, 828 

790 

1,725 

7,546 

2,974 


517,344 

5,340 
71,641 

--,'.>  is 

121,412 

50, 229 

4, 278 


50,  271 

37, 129 

615 

1,820 

3,515 


23  1,922 

4.117 
34. 229 
25j  824 
34. 564 
37i  692 
143 

6,  616 
27, 523 

3,  145 
215 


Metric  tons. 
. 
1,383 
50, 632 
5,  715 
77,992 
10, 520 
14, 734 


S.  347 
1,403 


23,  475 

6,697 

320 

690 

1,200 


5, 705 


i    150 


81,230 

75, 059 
13, 423 


238,  558 

48, 782 
17,142 


1,907 
680 
380 


is.  OTs 
2,413 


58,931 
35, 887 


130,  782 

29.  *~35 

122 

3.000 
1,300 

41.637 


172,436 

53, 542 

6,090 

554 

3, 500 

103, 92S 


10, 599 
39,59i" 


12,697 


160,831 


10,943 
4,600 

4U.  )■_») 

172,574 


10, 805 
3,920 

90,729 


1,308 
12,628 


219, 883 


400 
34,701 
121.937 


15.717 


5,692 

C'.'S,  138 


Total 1,480,  735 
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Export  Trade  of  Nantes. 

The  direct  export  trade  of  Nantes,  by  sea,  lias  never  been  of  much 
importance  and  during  the  war  it  showed  a  marked  decline.  In 
1914  the  total  exports  amounted  to  only  278.290  tons,  and  in  1918  to 
110,992  tons.  Of  the  total  exports  in  1914,  there  were  119.101  tons 
of'  ores  (mostly  iron),  24,466  tons  of  pyrites:  19,1(50  tons  of  building 
materials:  13,630  tons  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  7.573  tons  of  sugar. 
In  1918,  the  export  of  iron  ore  had  declined  to  3,130  tons  and  sulphur 
ore  (pyrites)  to  12,186  tons;  but  in  1918,  for  the  first  time,  bauxite 
was  exported,  the  quantity  being  in  excess  of  23,000  tons. 

lack  of  Export  Cargoes. 

A  considerable  number  of  vessels  proceed  yearly  to  Nantes  with 
imports,  but  a  large  proportion  have  to  leave  in  ballast  for  lack  of 
cargoes.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  which 
cleared  from  Nantes  in  ballast  and  with  cargoes  during  the  five 
years.  1914  to  1918 : 


Clearances  from  Nantes- 

Number  of  vessel?. 

1911 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

7 

716 

543 

1,177 

466 

1,311 

487 

805 

073 

M)5 

Total 

l..-o-j 

1.7'V, 

1,777 

1,292 

1,478 

Principal  Items  of  Export. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  metric  tons,  the  quantity  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  from  Nantes  during  the  years  1914  to  1918, 
inclusive : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

191S 

Breadstuffs: 

Wheat 

Metric  Urns. 
12, ".  5 

Metric  tons. 

3,153 

310 

20 

14,583 

Metric  ions. 

22,852 

810 

150 

1,121 

Metric  tons. 
11,954 

3,377 

Metric  tons. 
1,844 

2,270 

1,173 

19, 166 

6,231 

370 

23,030 

Coal 

i  1  v 

3, 166 

1,377 

1,666 

11,520 

5,025 

1,564 
5,185 

930 
119, 101 

285 
385 

1,101 



3, 357 
I,   :J.7 
3,668 

70 
2, 595 

3,182 

701 

13,  !00 
350 

4,137 

6,995 

3,130 

1,221 



1,025 

2,402 

7,573 
24,466 
4,  761 

i  9,  181 

3,017 

345 

903 

11,558 

Ml.  ,'vi 

90 

1,103 

385 

582 

23,150 

55,945 

3,240 

31,t0s 
50,919 

12, 186 

3,955 

45,620 

Total 

278, 290 

135, 825 

117,511 

149,996 

110,992 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  declared  at  the  Nantes  consulate 
during  1917  and  1918,  were  shipped  through  the  ports  of  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  etc.,  and  not  direct  by  sea  from  Nantes.  These  exports, 
therefore,  do  not  appear  in  the  returns  of  exports  from  Nantes  given 
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in  the  foregoing  table.    In  1917,  the  declared  exports  to  the  United 

States  were  valued  at  $1,146,338,  of  which  the  principal  items  were, 
cigarette  papers,  $907,790;  nursery  stock,  $105,015;  and  seeds. 
$41,529.  In  1918,  the  total  exports 'to  the  United  States  increased 
to  $2,463,022,  cigarette  paper  increasing  to  $2,215,004  and  seeds 
to  $89,619;  but  nursery  stock  declined  to  $66,863.  The  following 
table  shows  the  quantities  and  value's  of  declared  exports  from 
Nantes  to  the  United  States  during  1917  and  1018: 


Arti  'les. 


Brads,  rosaries 

Cigarette  paper 

CorVi  stoppers pounds.. 

Fertilizers,  animal  earbon tons . . 

Hides,  horse pieces . . 

Nursery  stock thousands . . 

Seeds,  vegetable,  flower,  etc pounds . . 

ibJes,  prepared:  Mushrooms  and  truffles do  — 

Wood,  peeled  willow 

All  other 


Total. 


Quantity.     Value 


2,447 

172 

1,349 

13,430 

262, 909 

S.772 


S10.081 
9it7,  788 
5,718 
13,725 
13,221 
1.05,015 
41,529 
10,155 
12, 720 
26, 386 


1,146,338 


1918 


Quantity.    Value 


6,236 

167 


8,811 
177, 031 


$15, 

,215, 

12, 

IS, 


246 
001 
292 
828 


863 
619 


45,176 


2,  463, 022 


Imports  from  the  United  States. 

The  direct  imports  by  sea  at  Nantes  from  the  United  States  during 
1913,  tlie  last  year  in  which  trade  was  normal,  amounted  to  only 
22,898  long  tons.  In  1914  there  was  a  marked  increase  to  71,881  tons; 
in  1915,  to  156,793  tons;  and  in  1016,  to  222,938  tons.  In  1917  there 
was  a  slight  decrease  to  218,412  tons.  Statistics  for  1918  are  not 
yet  available.  The  increases  occurred  chiefly  in  wheat,  oats,  sugar, 
iron  and  steel.  In  1917  the  amount  of  American  wheat  imported  was 
3,815,762  bushels.  The  following  table  shows,  in  metric  quintals 
(220.16  pounds  each),  the  quantities  of  goods  imported  into  Nantes 
from  the  United  States  during  the  3rears  1913  to  1917,  inclusive : 


Articles. 


1913 


Agricultural  implements. 
Breadstuffs: 

Corn  and  rye 

Oats 

Rice. 


Quintals. 
12,181 


Wheat,  grain. 
Semolina 


Coal. 

Cocoa 

Copper 

Cotton,  new 

Fertilizers,  phosphate 

Fibers,  yarns,  cordage,  etc. . 

Fodder 

Fruits: 

Apples  and  pears 

Plums  and  prunes 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Bars  or  rails 

Cast  iron  or  steel 

Hollow  ware 

Machine  tools 

Machine  parts , 

Wire,  iron 

Lead  and  zinc 

Metal  goods,  n.  e.  s.., 

Oils,  mineral.^ 


203, 814 


4, 185 
1 ,  682 


1911 


)  ui  ntah. 
9,972 


24,444 


217,  285 


409,834 


1,486 
1,074 


191." 


Quintals. 
20,310 

87, 024 
605, 806 


603, 722 


3S 
43,094 


350 
336 


129 


69 
1,144 


158 

37 


1,715 
458 

07 


1916 


Quintals. 


53, 407 
428, 070 


1, 99S 


237 
1,093 


58,263 
925 


273 


.Ml!) 

85 


Quintals. 
125 

35,313 

261,337 

4,  6S8 

1,038,481 

6,891 

45,080 

1,060 

28,17i 

11,489 

220, 030 

1,617 


1,378 
1, 318 

37,  742 
160,107 
5, 852 
1,864 
4,388 
8,388 
1,816 

15,980 
J, 70! 
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Articles. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Spirit^,  « ines,  etc: 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

a  17 

a  27, 917 

Quintals. 

a  270 

a  112 

176, 438 

433, 097 

201, 658 
5, 928 

...leaf..    

463 

42, 830 
826 

1, 203 

•15 
38,020 
1,826 

75 

43, 110 

503 

1,458 

4, 228 

(Hectoliters. 


ST.  ETIENNE. 

By  Consul  Wlillani   p.    Hunt. 

No  commercial  statistics  of  any  value  have  been  published  in  this 
district  since  1913;  consequently,  little  more  than  a  general  review 
of  conditions  during  the  year  1918  is  possible. 

Coal  Production. 

The  combined  output  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  Loire  Basin  in  1918 
is  estimated  at  4,918,116  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  380.270  tons  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  work  of  recuperation  in 
connection  with  coke  ovens  gave  the  mining  companies  a  market  for 
by-products  hitherto  imported. 

A  great  scarcity  of  fuel  marked  the  beginning  of  the  year  1918. 
Many  factories  had  to  close  down  for  this  reason.  The  shipment 
of  considerable  quantities  of  coal  to  Italy  and  the  ccngested  state 
of  the  railroad  traffic  also  contributed  to  the  crisis.  The  events  at 
the  seat  of  war  called  for  an  increased  production,  and  the  output 
of  certain  mines  increased  15  per  cent.  There  was  great  rivalry 
among  the  mining  companies,  and  secondary  concessions  hitherto 
abandoned  were  put  into  operation  once  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  the  coal  production  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  maximum,  and  all  differences  between  miners  and  mine 
owners  were  smoothed  over  by  a  rise  in  wages,  which  was  compen- 
sated by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  and  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Difficulties  in  Metal-Woi'king  Industries — Allocation  of  Raw  Metal. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1918  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
were  greatly  handicapped,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  raw  material  aris- 
ing from  the  transportation  crisis.  A  deficiency  of  electric  motive 
power  forced  them  to  shut  down  one  or  two  days  per  week,  and 
the  steel  workers  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  Minister  of 
Armaments  a  decree  providing  that  during  every  period  of  unem- 
ployment they  be  paid  for  a  minimum  of  110  hours  per  fortnight. 

As  already  stated,  a  large  number  of  small  factories  had  to  close, 

and  the  Minister  of  Armaments  told  their  representatives  who  went 

to  Paris  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  furnish  the  necessary 

metal,  and  that  the  proportion  of  available  war  material  greatly  sur- 

fl  the  actual  needs. 

During  the  year  the  Compagnie  Electro-Metallurgique  de  Froges 
built  a  mill  at  Le  Chambon-Feugerolles,  near  St.  Etienne,  for  the 
production  of  electric  steel.  The  bolt  industry  centered  in  Le  Cham- 
bon-Feugerolles was  short  of  rolled  iron,  and  bolts  had  to  be  im- 
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ported  from  England.  The  continual  rise  in  the  price  of  bolts  in- 
duced the  manufacturers  to  form  a  group  in  Paris  to  distribute 
among  the  manufacturers  the  necessary  roiled  iron  allotted  by  the 

Government  to  the  bolt  and  screw  industry. 

Toward  the  end  of  March  the  outlook  was  more  favorable,  and  raw- 
material  reached  the  larger  mills  in  normal  quantities.  Orders  in- 
creased and  gave  rise  to  great  optimism;  they  were  reserved  for  mills 
which  pledged  themselves  unconditionally  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment after  the  war.  whether  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  liberated 
regions  or.  generally  speaking,  for  the  economic  resurrection  of  the 
whole  country. 
Progress  in  Post-War  Transformation  of  Factories. 

The  armistice  put  an  end  to  munition  work,  and  the  attention  of 
every  manufacturer  was  concentrated  on  changing  his  plant  for 
post-war  production.  All  of  the  industries  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Etienne  which  were  engaged  on  munitions  have  returned  to 
their  pre-war  work.  More  enterprising  firms  are  in  many  cases  not 
only  taking  up  their  former  lines,  but  also  others  which  are  quite 
new  to  them,  in 'an  endeavor  to  capture  trade  formerly  held  by  rival 
countries.  One  such  industry  at  St.  Etienne,  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
American  competition,  is  organizing  the  manufacture  of  farm 
tractors  and  other  farming  implements.  There  is  a  plan  in  process  of 
execution  to  transform  the  Government  ordnance  works  in  St. 
Etienne  for  the  manufacture  of  typewriters,  numbering  machines, 
and  shotguns.  A  firm  of  aeroplane  motor  manufacturers  are  turn- 
ing over  their  pre-war  trade  of  mechanical  construction  and  mo- 
tors for  oil-burning  vessels.  A  bicycle  firm  proposes  to  make  motor 
cycles,  and  another  company  has  added  railway  equipment  and  ma- 
terial to  its  pre-war  program. 

The  large  rolling  mills  in  the  Department  of  the  Loire  intend  to 
increase  their  production  by  building  blast  furnaces  in  this  region. 
These  furnaces  had  disappeared  from  the  Department,  others  having 
been  ere  -ted  in  the  rich  ore  sections  of  northern  and  eastern  France. 
The  problem  which  has  never  been  solved  is,  whether  it  is  better  to  be 
near  the  coal  or  near  the  ore.  It  is  proposed  by  some  that  the 
foundries  in  the  North  shall  treat  the  ore  and  send  it  down  here  to 
be  converted  into  pig  iron. 
Economic  Conditions. 

Tli  i  c  >st  of  living  increased  steadily  during  1918,  and.  on  a  maxi- 
mum price  being  fixed,  butter  and  eggs  disappeared  from  the  market 
entirely  and  were  sold  only  in  secret.  During  the  summer  the  trans- 
port crisis  caused  a  serious  food  shortage;  the  bread  ration  was  re- 
duced one-half  (150  grammes  per  head,  instead  of  300),  but  this 
measure  was  only  temporary.  Another  crisis  occurred  in  September, 
and  the  problem  of  feeding  St.  Etienne  presented  great  difficulties 
throughout  the  autumn. 

The  cue  ig  uews  from  the  front  augured  well   for  the  war 

Joan,  but  there  was  no  modification  in  the  general  economic  situation. 
The  epidemic  of  influenza  in  November  created  a  shortage  of  labor. 
In  the  industrial  circle-  which  were  not  ready  for  after-war  produc- 
tion the  news  of  the  armistice  caused  great  effervescence,  as  they 
were  daily  expecting  a  canceling  of  their  orders  for  raw  material, 
They  were  preparing  to  dismiss  their  workmen,  but  hopes  were  en- 
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tertained  that  this  transitory  period  would  be  short-lived  and  would 
lead  to  no  great  loss.  On  the  whole,  the  laboring  population  pre- 
served its  habits  of  thrift  :\nd  economy;  and  according  to  savings- 
bank  statistics  St.  Etienne  ranks  third  in  all  France  in  its  savings  de- 
posits. 
Labor  Conditions — Wage  Increases  Fatal  to  Small  Industries. 

The  year  1918  began  in  this  region  with  considerable  labor  unrest, 
and  during  the  first  weeks  the  military  authorities  saw  fit  to  recall 
the  younger  military  classes  from  the  various  mills  and  factories 
where  they  had  been  mobilized,  in  order  to  relieve  the  congested  state 
of  labor  in  this  district.  A  decrease  in  Government  orders  also  re- 
sulted in  the  dismissal  of  several  thousand  women  workers. 

There  was  great  nervousness  among  the  coal  miners,  who  demanded 
a  higher  cost-of-living  allowance  than  that  accepted  by  mine  workers 
in  other  parts  of  France;  an  agreement  with  the  mine  owners  gave 
them  entire  satisfaction,  and  they  decided  to  accept  a  supplementary 
allowance  of  3.75  francs  ($0.72)  per  day  from  January  1. 

The  continual  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  was  met  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  wages  in  the  war  munitions  industries;  the  last  increase 
imposed  by  the  Government  averaged  from  20  to  25  per  cent  over  the 
wage  schedule  of  June,  1918.  This  wage  increase,  added  to  the  un- 
employment indemnities,  compelled  the  smaller  industries  to  close 
down  one  after  another,  and  only  the  larger  establishments  were  in  a 
position  to  execute  the  orders  for  the  new  aviation  program. 
Production,  Consumption,  and  Export  of  Ribbons  and  Piece  Goods. 

Statistics  issued  by  the  St.  Etienne  Ribbon  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion show  an  increased  ribbon  output  for  1917.  An  unusual  feature 
of  the  industry  in  1918  was  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  made  wholly  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk,  in  which 
are  included  many  articles  manufactured  for  war  purposes. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  silk  and  velvet  ribbons  and  silk 
piece  goods  in  1918  is  estimated  at  176,420,212  francs  ($31,050,259,  at 
normal  exchange),  an  increase  of  56,796,236  francs  ($10,961,671)  over 
the  preceding  year.  This  increased  value  in  the  production  is  due 
entirely  to  the  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw  materials 
necessary  to  these  industries;  the  quantity  of  the  output  does  not 
exceed  that  of  normal  years. 

The  value  of  the  home  consumption  is  given  as  93,776,183  francs 
($18,098,861),  in  which  is  included  the  amount  produced  by  manu- 
facturers outside  of  St.  Etienne,  about  11,761,600  francs  ($2,269,- 
989 ) .  The  direct  exports  of  ribbons  in  1918  were  valued  at  82,019,729 
francs  ($15,951,398),  an  increase  of  32,316,170  francs  ($6,212,811). 

The  following  statement  shows  the  production,  home  consumption, 
and  exports  of  the  different  varieties  of  silk  and  velvet  ribbons,  silk 
piece  goods,  etc.,  in  1918: 


\i  i  l-l  s. 


ST.  ETIENNE 

Ribbons: 
Silk— 

P.iack 

Black,  mixed. 

Plain  colored 

Plain  colored,  mixed 

Fancy 

Fancy,  mixed 

Ties,  mixed 


Production. 

Home  con- 
sumption. 

Frarics. 

Francs 

14,618,747 

7,292,984 

0.939,742 

3,7-15,742 

-10,390,087 

19,849,474 

14.062,030 

8,285,773 

7,977,800 

2,953,600 

8, 962, 300 

3, 140, 300 

48,087 

42, 037 

Exports. 


Francs. 
7, 325, 763 
3,194,000 

20, 546, 613 
6,376,257 
5,024,200 
5,822,000 
0,000 
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Articles. 


Production. 


Home  con- 
sump!  inn. 


Exports. 


st.  etienne— continued 

Ribbons— Continued. 
Velvet— 

S  itirj  back 

Satin  back,  mixed 

Taffetas  back 

Tafietas  back,  mixed 

Silk  trimmings 

Hat  bands 

E  lastic 

Silk  piece  goods 

Silk  piece  goods,  mixed 

Articles  wholly  of  cotton 

Articles  wholly  of  artificial  silk 

Total,  St.  Etienne 

OUTSIDE  ST.  ETIENNE. 

Elastic  tissues 

All  other  articles 

Grand  t  otal 

Grand  total,  1917 


Francs. 

1,489,000 

6,733,108 

'  124,  ISO 

3,  140,840 

1,483,589 

6,294,310 

5,6  18,5  1 1 

10, 000 

15,850,000 

23, 140, 942 

3,135,500 


ancs. 
531,500 
995,207 
54,760 
674,615 
058,089 
166,810 
165, 500 


855,000 
467,442 
736,  000 


Francs. 

957, 500 

4,737,901 

69, 720 

766,  225 

■125,  500 

3,757,500 

533,000 

10,  000 

6, 995, 000 

12,673,500 

1,399.500 


162,629,002         82,014,883 


,614.179 


9,  761,000 
4,036,150 


176,426,212 
tl9,629,976 


8, 875  000 

2, 8SG,  (MO 


886,000 
1, 149, 550 


93,776,483 
69,326,417 


82, 649,  729 
50,303,559 


Principal  Increases  in  Silk  Manufactures — Raw  Silk  Trade. 

A  comparison  of  the  forgoing  statistics  with  corresponding  figures 
for  the  preceding  3'ear  discloses  increased  values  in  the  production  of 
certain  articles  as  follows:  Black  ribbons,  silk,  pure  and  mixed, 
8,261,874  francs;  plain  colored  ribbons,  silk,  pure  and  mixed,  25,- 
012,487  francs ;  fancy  ribbons,  silk,  pure  and  mixed,  4.499,064  francs ; 
taffetas  back  pure  and  mixed  velvet,  809,  154  francs;  hat  bands, 
1,427,310  francs;  elastic,  1,997,000  francs;  silk  piece  goods,  8,890,000 
francs;  articles  made  wholly  of  cotton,  10,053,292  francs.  Silk 
trimmings  show  a  decrease  of  4,082,611  francs. 

The  St.  Etienne  silk  conditioning  house  registered  13,445  bales,  or 
1,697,490  pounds  of  raw  silk  during  1918,  an  increase  of  3,144  bales, 
or  377.821  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  silk  conditioned 
and  weighed  in  the  St.  Etienne  conditioning  house  during  1917  and 
1918,  respectively:  Organzines  541,314  and  735,207;  tram,  251,747 
and  353,822;  raw,  489,708  and  599,635;  other,  3-3,900  and  8,826; 
total,  1.319,669  and  1,697,490. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

According  to  invoices  certified  at  this  consulate  in  1918,  a  decrease 
of  $817,609  from  the  1917  total  is  shown  in  the  value  of  the  declared 
exports  from  St.  Etienne  to  the  United  States.  The  principal  articles 
and  their  value  during  these  two  years  are  given  in  the  following- 
table  : 


Articles. 


Antimony,  sulphurated 

Pelting 

Cheese 

Fruits,  preserved 

Gloves 

Glue 

Hides  and  skins  for  glove- 
making 

Lace , 

Mushrooms,  dried 

Paper 


1917 

1918 

582, 091 

16, 176 
598,785 

15, 622 
5,718 

681,345 
12,361 

68,142 

[3,999 

327,  784 
19, 283 

194,035 

16,161 

5,083 

Articles 


Babbit  skins 

Ribbon  ;: 

Silk 



Rubber,  reclaimed. 

Velvet  stuffs 

Weavers'  supplies. 
All  other 


Total. 


S33, 271 
221,  181 

5,  S72 
1110,71!) 
31,  827 
59, 395 


,  289, 3(31 


$74, 975 

16,718 
117,719 
32,  157 
17,  S63 
23,  935 
22,  177 


1,471,752 


1G  SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 

There  were  no  exports  declared  to  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  Stales  during  1917  and  1918. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  exports  from  the  St.  Etienne  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  four  years  is  as  follows: 
1915,  1,460  invoices  value  $3,073,114;  1910,  1,319  invoices,  value  $3, 
159,321;  1917,  807  invoices,  value  $2,289,301,  1918,  427  invoices  value 
$1,471,752. 

Import  Trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  drastic  import  restrictions  greatly  handicapped  the  efforts 
to  extend  American  trade  in  this  consular  district  during  1918,  and 
the  regulations,  decrees,  and  consortiums  so  complicated  the  situa- 
tion that  prospective,  willing,  and  even  anxious  buyers  of  Ameri- 
can goods  do  not  know  where  they  stand.  In  spite  of  these  hind- 
rances the  outlook  is  bright.  During  the  year  1918  American  goods 
valued  at  220,770  francs  ($42,009  at  normal  exchange)  were  imported 
direct  from  American  manufacturers  as  follows:  Vulcanized  fiber, 
for  the  cutlery  industry  at  Thiers,  470,000  francs  ($32,810)  ;  belting- 
leather,  42,000  francs  ($8,100);  shoes,  8,770  francs  ($1,093).  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  place  additional  orders  for  50,000  francs'  ($9,050) 
worth  of  shoes,  but  the  American  manufacturer  failed  to  reply  to 
the  offer. 

If  American  firms  wish  to  capture  the  French  business  formerly 
controlled  by  Germany  they  should  endeavor  to  grant  reasonable 
credit  terms  and  agree  to  shipments  c.  i.  f.  French  ports,  with  pay- 
ments against  sight  drafts,  instead  of  requiring  a  deposit  of  cash  in 
a  New  York  bank  before  the  shipment  is  made. 

DIEPPE  AGENCY. 
By  Consular  Agent  Frederick  Fairbanks. 

General  trade  in  Dieppe  region  during  1918  was  good,  the  pres- 
ence of  Allied  troops  in  large  numbers  being  instrumental  in  main- 
taining the  prosperity  of  the  preceding  year. 

Good  Year  for  Fisheries — Shipping  and  Commerce. 

The  financial  returns  of  the  fishing  industry  surpassed  all  records 
in  the  history  of  the  port.  The  total  value  of  the  year's  catch  was 
10,702,755  francs  ($2,005,032),  of  which  herring  alone  were  valued 
at  4,177,172  francs  ($800,194).  A  factor  that  contributed  largely 
to  this  result  was  the  presence  of  a  number  of  boats  (principally 
Belgian)  that  were  foreign  to  the  port.  These  boats  brought  in 
fish  to  the  value  of  3,007,957  francs  ($707,910). 

Port  statistics  show  that  2,598  vessels  of  1,098,875  tons  net,  carry- 
ing 20,040  metric  tons  of  merchandise,  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Dieppe  in  1918,  as  against  2,213  vessels'  of  1,077,547  net  tonnage, 
carrying  30,439  metric  tons  of  freight,  during  1917.  The  entrances 
comprised  2,580  vessels  of  a  net  tonnage  of  1,100,903,  bringing  1,032,- 
058  metric  tons  of  merchandise,  as  against  2,198  vessels  of  1,073,783 
tons,  carrying  1,042,289  metric  tons  of  merchandise,  in  1917.  No 
further  statistics  are  available  a>  detailed  tables  are  no  longer  pub- 
lished. The  foregoing  figures  include  the  imports  for  military 
purposes. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States — Market  Prices. 

No  exports  to  the  United  States  were  declared  at  this  agency 
during  1918,  nor  were  any  invoices  certified  for  shipments  to  Porto 
Eico,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines. 

The  year's  crops  were  fairly  good.  The  prices  of  market  produce 
rose  during  the  year,  the  most  noticeable  differences  being  as  fol- 
lows: Rabbits  began  the  year  at  7  to  12  francs  and  finished  at  15 
to  20  francs  apiece;  cabbages  began  at  5  francs  and  finished  at 
15  to  18  francs  per  dozen ;  carrots  began  at  20  francs  and  finished 
at  25  to  30  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  following  table  gives  the 
highest,  lowest,  and  average  prices  for  the  year  1918,  as  computed 
from  the  weekly  returns: 


Commodity. 


Market  prices  during  1918. 


High.  Low.       Average 


Cheeses,  per  100 

Chickens,  ea-h 

Rabbits,  each 

Pigeons,  pair 

Potatoes,  per  100  kilos 

Butter,  per  kilo 

Eggs,  per  100 

Cabbages,  dozen 

Ducks,  each 

each 

Turkeys,  each 

Carrots,  per  100  kilos. . 

Leeks,  per  bunefa 

Turnips,  per  10ii 

Dried  beans,  liter 


•rarcs. 

75.00 

lo.oo 
2a  oo 

7.00 
60.00 

11.  GO 
50.00 

is.  00 

14.00 

25.00 

30.00 

35.00 

.80 

25.00 
2. 00 


Francs. 

30.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 

40.00 
7. 00 

23.60 
■ .  00 
7.00 

12.00 

10.00 

20.00 
.75 

10.00 
2.00 


Francs. 
53.70 
13.90 
14.87 

6.52 
51.  G6 

9.22 
34.40 
13.  OS 
10.  20 
17. 20 
22.08 
26.04 
.78 
23.54 

2.00 


Municipal  Retailing — Community  Health,  Vital  Statistics. 

The  maximum  retail  prices  of  meats  having  been  fixed  by  the 
municipality,  the  butchers  of  the  town  claimed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  profit  at  these  prices,  whereupon  the  municipality  de- 
cided to  run  a  butcher  shop  of  its  own  to  ascertain  if  such  was  the 
case.  The  undertaking  was  such  a  success  that  a  municipal  grocery 
store  was  opened  for  the  sale  of  certain  products.  The  result  was 
a  net  profit  from  the  two  concerns  of  about  25,000  francs  ($4,825) 
during  the  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza  which  Dieppe 
suffered,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  health  of  the  town  was  ex- 
cellent. The  number  of  births  registered  was  578,  as  against  531 
during  1917.  The  total  of  deaths  was  1,048,  as  against  711  in  1917, 
the  increase  being  presumably  due  to  the  influenza.  As  in  former 
reports,  the  deaths  include  those  of  soldiers  in  hospital  and  those  of 
persons  brought  to  the  town  hospital  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Ferry  Service  Inaugurated — First  Arrival  of  American  Vessel. 

On  February  l;2.  1918,  a  cross-channel* ferryboat  service  was  in- 
augurated. Although  installed  by  the  British  authorities  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  the  project  of  such  a  ferry  had  been  under  considera- 
tion for  many  years.  Accompany  was  formed  for  the  object  of  ex- 
ploiting this  ferry  after  the  war  for  the  rapid  transportation  of 
merchandise,   -specially    of  Is.      The    ferryboat   can 

steam  18  knots  and  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  1,000  tons. 
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The  American  steamship  Lassell,  of  Now  York,  P.  A.  Jorgensen, 

muster,  arrived  on  September  28.  This  was  the  first  American  steam- 
ship to  enter  the  port  of  Dieppe.  The  captain  and  the  chief  engineer 
were  received  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  Town  Hall  and  were 
presented  with  souvenir  medals  of  the  event. 

BREST. 

By   Consul   Sample   B.   Forfeits, 

The  consular  district  of  Brest,  France,  comprises  the  three  De- 
partments of  Finistere,  Cotes  du  Nord,  and  Morbihan,  having-  an 
area  of  13,363  square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,554,000.  Brest, 
with  an  estimated  population  of  110,000,  is  the  largest  city  and  the 
only  port  of  importance  in  the  district.  Lorient,  a  small  port  in  the 
Department  of  Morbihan,  is  next  in  size,  with  a  population  of  45.000. 
Agricultural  Products — Fish  Canneries. 

The  Brest  district  is  essentially  an  agricultural  section,  the  chief 
crops  being  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Barley,  wheat, 
and  hay  crops  are  grown,  but  only  in  quantities  sufficient  for  local 
consumption.  During  normal  times  potatoes  and  fresh  produce, 
such  as  strawberries,  cauliflower,  onions,  and  artichokes,  are  exported 
to  England.  But  in  1918,  as  well  as  other  years  of  the  war,  exports 
of  foodstuffs  were  prohibited  and  the  surplus  products  were  requisi- 
tioned by  the  Government. 

Fishing,  for  canning  purposes  and  for  selling  fresh,  forms  the 
second  largest  occupation  in  this  section.  The  only  manufacturing 
industry  of  any  importance  is  the  canning  of  sardines  and  other  fish". 
The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  production  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  canned  fish  in  this  district  for  1917  and  1918 : 


Kind. 

1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 
6,07S.455 

41,096 
130, 724 

45,443 

Francs. 

6,470,102 
19,5S0 
116,689 
132,199 

rounds. 

3.803,296 

16,720 

577,613 

345, 728 

Francs. 
4,353,959 
15,200 

Sprats > 

533, 582 

925,451 

During  1918,  as  well  as  in  other  war  years,  the  canning  industry 
was  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  tin  and  of  labor  and  by  a  short  catch 
due  to  the  continued  withdrawal  of  fishermen  into  the  militar}7  serv- 
ice. The  exportation  of  canned  fish,  along  with  other  edibles,  was 
prohibited. 

Throughout  1918  the  district  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  exceptional  demand  of  the  American  Army 
camps  in  this  part  of  France  for  all  manner  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
farm  products.  Prices  of  eggs,  milk,  poultry,  butter,  and  fresh  vege- 
tables more  than  doubled  during  1918,  and  the  supply  of  these  arti- 
cles was  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  deinand  even  at  the  exorbi- 
tant rates  prevailing. 

Movement  of  Shipping. 

Until  the  beginning  of  1916  the  port  of  Brest  was  important  only 
as  a  coastwise  harbor,  and  (lie  chief  part  of  its  shipping  was  com- 
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posed  of  local  and  coasting  traffic.  In  the  latter  part  of  1915  the 
Russian  Government  made  Brest  a  forwarding  base  for  war  mate- 
rials. With  the  beginning  of  1916  the  shipping  almost  doubled  and 
Brest  became  a  trans-Atlantic  port  of  the  first  importance.  The  Rus 
sian  shipments  ceased  with  the  fall  of  the  Czar's  Government,  but 
Brest  retained  its  position  because  of  the  establishment  of  importanl 
American  Army  and  Navy  bases  at  this  port  in  the  latter  part  of 
1917.  Brest  was  the  chief  debarkation  port  and,  after  the  armistice, 
the  chief  embarkation  port  in  France  for  American  troops,  and  vast 
quantities  of  United  States  Army  and.  Navy  supplies  were  shipped 
through  Brest.  In  addition  to  this  traffic,  heavy  importations  were 
made  in  1018  through  Brest  from  the  United  States,  and  there  was 
considerable  shipping  from  other  countries  as  well. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  in  the  port  of  Brest  for 
the  three  pre-war  rears  of  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  as  compared  with 
the  three  war  years  of  1916,  1917,  and  1918: 


Year. 

Tonnage  of  cargo. 

Year. 

Tonnage  of  cargo. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

1911 

474,  S3  7 
509,309 
495,550 

171,997 
181,     i7 
193,175 

646,834 

691,116 
688,728 

1916 

8?3,220 

910,576 

1,046,769 

309,884 
248,422 
148, 225 

1,133,004 

1912 

1917 

1,158,998 

1913 

1918 

1,194,994 

Import  Statistics. 

The  chief  imports  through  the  port  of  Brest  in  1918  were  from  the 
United  States  and  consisted  largely  of  oils  and  foodstuffs,  chiefly 
bulk  grain.  The  folowing  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  different  arti- 
cles imported  from  various  countries  through  the  port  of  Brest  in 
1918,  as  compared  with  1917  and  with  the  pre-war  year  1913 : 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


1917 


Meat.>,  cold  storage 

Argentina . 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . .. 

Salt  pork 


Tons. 


Tot*. 
1,511 
167 
1,344 


Tons. 
2,017 


Canada 

United  States 

Lard,  United  States 

Milk,  con  leased,  United  States. 
Fish  preserved  in  oil 


Canada. 


Foitugal 

Grain-: 

Wheat 

entina  and  Australia. 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Unit.  


Oats. 


A  lgeria  and  Tunis 

United  States 

Barley 

French  A  frica 

Canada 

United  States 

Rye,  United  States 

Corn,  United  States 

Flour  and  meal: 

Wheat 

Canada 

United  States 

Oat,  United  States 

Rye,  United  S<  ates 

Corn  meal,  Un    yd  States. 


431 

90 

341 

54 

3,774 


19,977 
18,  129 

109 


1,  139 


37, 649 
IS,  432 


1,401 
160 

3,420 
110 

3,310 

1, 181 

89 

455 

417 

38 

67, 423 
15, 962 


1,817 
17,400 
98,  118 


98,418 

7,  853 


7, 795 
'7,'795 


51,461 
22, 981 
4,745 
18,236 
18,545 
3,282 
5,332 
9,931 
3, 323 
13, 092 

72, 843 

6,710 

66, 133 

219 

1,475 

526 
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Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Mall,  United  States 

I,  Unite  1  States 

Rice  United  States 

Vegetables,  dried,  Central  Empires. 
Tobacco  leaves 

Colombia 

United  States 

Tar: 

Mineral,  I  nited  Kingdom 

Vegetable 

Russia 

Sweden 

Aluminum,  crude,  United  States. .. 

Coke,  United  Kingdom 

Coal. 


Germany 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States 

Lumber,  building 

Canada 


Russia 

Sweden 

United  States 

Kerosene  and  petroleum,  United  States. 
Oil,  mineral,  heavy , 

Russia 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Ferrcnilieon,  United  Kingdom 

Irom 


Iron  and  steel  products: 


Bars. 


United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Machine  steel,  United  States 

Sheet  steel 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

G  alvanized  iron,  United  States 

Rails,  steel,  United  States 

Rails,  iron,  United  States 

Wheels,  locomotive 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Copper,  crude,  United  States 

Copper  bars  and  sheets,  United  States 

Zinc,  crude  and  plates,  United  States 

Nickel  ore,  New  Caledonia 

Manganese  ore,  Spain 

Salt,  sea,  Portugal 

Chemical  fertilizers: 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  United  Kingdom 

Nitrate  of  soda,  Chile 

Other 

Belgium 

Tunisia 

United  Kingdom 

Chemical  products  not  having  an  alcoholic  base. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Picric  acid,  United  States 

Tapioca : 

Crude,  United  States 

Crushed,  United  States 

Automobiles: 

Assembled,  United  States 

Unassembled,  United  States 

Railway  cars,  United  States 

Match  sticks,  Russia 

Lobsters 

United  Kingdom 

All  other  countries 

Potatoes,  Germany 

Raisins,  Spain 

( dive  oil,  Spain  and  Tunis 

Sardiues,  Portugal 

Old  rags,  Germany 

Chemical  cellulose  paste 

Germany 

United  States 

Sulphate,  natural 

Belgium  and  Tunis 


Algeria. 


1913 


Tons. 


5,160 

•151 


116, 175 

3,300 

143, 175 


9, 609 
6,504 
3,203 


172 
106 

10 
5G 


1,917 
1,176 


771 


Pyrites,  Spain 11, 565 


10,186 
10, 186 


1917 
Tons. 
5,415 


4,323 
80 
80 


408, 758 


406, 072 
2,G86 
16,051 
5,027 
3,978 


7,046 
15.  Ws2 


15, 6S2 


50, 358 
82,274 


8,375 
:  217 

1,158 


576 

90 

486 

17,035 


1,687 


34, 870 


468 


232 
1,433 


1, 433 
13, 169 


1918 


Tons. 
1,086 
433 
Sit 

1,377 

1,978 

863 

1,115 

3,037 
235 
235 


242 
3,599 

355, 179 


216 

12,285 

9, 416 


2,  S69 

5,374 

131,070 


11,996 
119,074 

293 
2,750 

71,436 

8,159 

63, 280 

430 

13, 442 

5,979 

7,463 

409 

9, 493 

4, 456 

2,371 

901 

1,470 

4, 783 

399 

507 

639 

2, 492 

1,016 

1,348 

21,830 

1,527 


1,023 
501 
3,276 
2,211 
1,065 
875 

426 
168 


1.773 
383 
359 
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Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 

1913. 

1917. 

1918. 

Lime,  B  elgium 

Tons. 

2,818 

185 

41 

144 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Machines  and  metal  articles 

12,209 

Germany  and  Sweden 

1,970 

10,239 

In  addition,  the  following  articles  were  imported  into  Brest  in 
1917  which  were  not  represented  in  the  imports  for  1913  or  1918: 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Horses , 

United  States 

All  other  countries 

Canned  meats,  United  States 

Egg--,  R  ussia 

Salmon,  canned,  Canada 

Cjdfish,  Newfoundland 

Lobster,  canned.  Canada 

Prunes,  United  States 

Lentils,  R'l-sia 

Sugar,  refined  and  other 

Martinique 

United  States 


Tons. 

■  18,953 

'17,3(?9 

i  1 ,  58 1 

27) 

1 

209 

151 

209 

188 

1,025 

2,099 

1,314 

785 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Beet  seed,  Russia 

Coffee,  Brazil 

Cotton 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Flax,  Russia 

Kemp,  Russia 

Sulphur,  impure,  Spain 

Mold',  I  ,r  easting 

i  nited  Kingdom 

Unil  ed  States 

Wire,  galvanized  iron,  United  Stal  s 


Tons. 

221 

527 

11,501 

919 

13,582 

856 

317 

1,792 

9,822 

81 

9,741 

3, 581 


1  Number  of  head. 

The  result  of  the  war  in  increasing  the  traffic  of  the  port  of  Brest 
and  in  building  up  trade  with  the  United  States  is  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  foregoing  statistics.  Before  the  war  practically  no 
imports  from  the  United  States  came  through  Brest.  During  the 
war  the  greater  part  of  all  imports  through  Brest  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  tables  above  further  indicate  the  sharp  change 
in  the  kind  of  goods  entered  at  this  port,  from  a  pre-war  import 
largely  composed  of  chemicals,  lumber,  and  coal  to  the  wartime  neces- 
sities of  foodstuffs,  metals,  lumber,  and  coal.  Large  quantities  of 
wines  came  from  Algeria  in  1913  and  1917,  but  there  were  no  imports 
of  wine  in  1918.  Among  the  1917  imports  from  Algeria  is  also  listed 
a  quantity  of  pure  alcohol. 

Export  Trade  Chiefly  with  "United  Kingdom. 

The  normal  export  trade  of  Brest  before  the  war  was  of  minor 
importance,  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  country  of  des- 
tination. This  continued  to  be  true  throughout  the  war.  The  follow- 
ing table  irives  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  exported  from  Brest 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  years  1913.  1917,  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


Tons. 
Bones. 

Fruit. fresh 677 

Iron  pyrites 7,727 

Iron,  scrap 461 


1917 


1918 


Tons. 
211 


7, 033 

2, 223 


Tons. 


187 


Articles. 


Pit  pi0f;: 

R 



bles,  fresh. 


1917 


Tons. 
3 


Tons. 
424 
419 
45 


Exports  from  Brest  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  for  the  years  under  discussion  comprised  358 
tons  of  oak  lumber  shipped  to  Madagascar  in  1913,  and  150  tons  of 
empty  wine  barrels  sent  to  Portugal  in  1917. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  articles  declared  at  this  consulate  for  export  to  the 
United  States  during  1018  was  $22,917,  as  compared  with  $99,425 
during-  1917.  The  principal  items  in  1918  were:  French  moss, 
$12,788,  as  compared  with  $12,888  in  1917;  gunny  bagging,  $7,953; 
and  old  manila  ropes,  $2,175.  No  shipments  of  the  last  two  items  oc- 
curred in  1917.  The  larger  total  value  of  declared  exports  in  1917 
as  compared  with  1918  is  in  part  due  to  shipments  of  champagne, 
glue  stock,  mushrooms,  personal  effects,  etc.,  which  are  not  regularly 
exported  from  this  district.  Government  export  restrictions  in  1918 
prevented  the  usual  export  of  sardines,  which  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  1917  to  the  value  of  $28,450 ;  and  also  prohibited  the 
shipment  of  old  rags,  an  item  which  in  the  export  return  of  1917 
amounted  to  $18,167. 
Labor  Conditions — High  Prices  and  Scarcity  of  Food. 

Except  for  a  few  fish-canning  plants,  there  are  no  commercial  in- 
dustries in  the  Brest  district.  Government  works  include  powder 
plants,  French  Navy  arsenal,  and  shipyards.  The  canning  industry 
suffered  during  1918  from  shortages  of  labor,  tin,  and  packing  oil, 
and  a  short  catch  of  fish  due  to  fewer  fishermen.  These  conditions 
were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  war. 

During  1918,  both  before  and  after  the  armistice,  there  were  sev- 
eral local  strikes  involving  the  street  railway  employees,  stevedores, 
arsenal  and  powder  workers,  and  the  smaller  trades.  The  stevedores 
and  arsenal  workers  dominate  the  industrial  labor  situation  in  this 
district,  and  when  they  went  on  strike  the  other  trades  usually  took 
similar  action. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  continuing  after  the  armistice, 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  of  labor  for  various  trades,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled,  has  been  acute,  and  it  is  expected  that  even 
complete  demobilization  will  not  entirely  remedy  the  situation. 

High  prices  and  scarcity  of  both  manufactured  articles  and  farm 
and  poultry  products  accompanied  the  labor  shortage.  The  food 
situation  was  made  more  acute  by  the  presence  of  the  American 
Army,  Navy,  and  relief  organizations  established  in  this  district. 
The  attempt  of  the  municipality  to  fix  maximum  sale  prices  for  farm 
products  and  fish  only  caused  the  produce  to  disappear  from  the 
market. 

No  new  banks,  manufacturing  industries,  nor  commercial  organi- 
zations were  established  in  the  Brest  district  during  1918. 

Shortage  of  Pure-Bred  Stock. 

Because  of  the  agricultural  character  of  the  Brest  district,  live 
stock,  particularly  horses  and  cattle,  are  a  prime  necessit}'.  Abund- 
ant pasturage  throughout  the  district  encourages  cattle  raising.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  live  stock  here,  especially  pure-bred  stock.  During  the  war 
the  quantity  of  horses  and  cattle  decreased  and  the  quality  of  the 
stock  deteriorated ;  so  that  there  is  now  an  urgent  need  for  replenish- 
ing the  supply.  Because  of  the  food  scarcity,  cows,  bulls,  and  some 
horses  were  slaughtered.  The  quantity  of  draft  horses  was  steadily 
reduced   by    periodic   military   requisitions.     The   Brest   district   is 
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facing  a  serious  shortage  in  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly 
milch  cows  and  dra  ft  horses. 

Stock  raisers  and  agricultural  associations  in  this  district  are 
actively  interested  in  the  importation  of  live  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  size  of  draft  animals  and  to  secure  a  good  breed  of 
milk-producing  cattle. 
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